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Introduction 



: James, a popular sevondi-grader, tdd his social studies teach- 
er, head is pounding " The teacher, known for not letting Ukb 
out of class, tcdd him to sit down. Afewmimileshdcrhecfiiieback 
to die teacher and tM her his head was really kiOing him ttid that 
he wanted to check out of schod. James' mother, a nurse« came aibr 
him, gave him an aspirin, and put him to bed. When she chectod 
on him 30 minutes Uter, James was dead. Autxqwy revealed a bntin 
aneurysm. 

Item: Bob and Billy were (daying 'Nm^ widi the neighborhood gang. 
Bob was widding a real gun (unloaded, he thought) owned by his 
father. As he pulled the trigger, 1 1-year-old Sam ran in front of the 
gun. Sam died before the children s ^es. The ndghborhoed became 
a hysterical scene. 

item: A sdwd bus ^ledally designed for handicstip^ 
eled along a rural Florida road delivering smdeitts home aft^ a long 
day . A k)gging truck ^>proached an intersection and nm the slop sign. 
The next da/s headlines read, ''Semi Truck Kilk 
The usHUM grief experienced by classmates of these studoits did not 
make the newspapers. 

Rare aiKl unusual happenings? No! Each year tragedies of this kind 
are repented in some newspaper almost daily. In 1987 some S,000 
children under the age of 14 were kiljed in accidents. According to 
Emergency Medical Services of Fiorkia, the major causes of detfhs 
O 'lildren are accidents, drownings, poisonings, and bums. Killings 
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wkh gim became such a proUetn in Florida that a apackd I6iak» 

of lq(ldaluf« enacted a strings 

ing a toaded weapon wteit a diild n»y raich H b 

with a poisible jail term. 

AccofdiQg to the Natiottal Organization for Victta AariMnoe 
(queued in Ciiae «id Hanffkk 1989), die annual iackle&oe of vk>* 
lence in the U.S. inchMta nearly 50,000 nmideri and dra^ 
ing Malities. AIDS deiidii have beoome a Mrk 
students and dieir teniiirs. Hie evemi« TV newt refidarly cnrriea 
stories - often m detail - of ottstroplBC destfis n»WBg 
from aiiplane crashes, exploaions, or eardtqaakes. 

Some tune tgo die audnr attended a seminar ftrkweafc^^ 
officeni ooniGcted by MADD (Modm Against 
instructor asked the officers to describe bow they feh die first thne 
diey had to tell a fessily of die deadi of a loved one. Tbsir lesponse 
was, ''Inadequate, didn't know whst to say.*" She dien asked diem to 
describe how diey fUt about dieir roost rfcent experience of leport- 
ingadeaditoatimiiiy. Tberesponsewasdiesaine, 'Inadequate, didnt 
know what to say.** 

If veteran law enforcemem officers who deal with tragedy in die 
regular course of dieir work fed inadequate, how will teacben cope 
in die classroom when fKed widi an occasional tragedy? Most will 
likely lesprnw in the same way as the law enfmrcement officers, 'In- 
adequate, didn't know what to say.** 

When Pratt, Hare, and Wright (1987) inttrviewt^i 96 early chiW- 
hood educators about their comfort level in discussing deadr wkh 
young children , most stated diey did not feel prqsared to discuss die 
subject eidier informally or formally. Particularly difficult for these 
teachers was dealing widi die deadi of parents (x close relatives or 
the dead) of achild in a class. Teachers of (dder students woukl like- 
ly express the same feelings of inadequacy. 

What would you do tomorrow in your classroom if a trcgedy were 
Q *o strike one of your students? The intent of this fasiback is to give 
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eduemon i itraiegy for dealing with tragedy. R addrenes the fol- 
lowiag queitioos: 

1. WhittslKmldprincqMlsaiidleacI^ 
to one of didr students? 

2. How can educators undentand and expitas t&eir grief? 

3. How do studrats of different age levels rapcaid to loss? 

4. How do we deal with ^ tuwrnlQg itndenl? 

5. What other sources of help may be avatiaHe? 

Responses to diese questions are based on my review of the Utera- 
ture; from interviews wfth grief counselors, school counsdocs, aad 
educators; and from diacussioos wtA parem groups. In this fiudx^ 
I do not deal widi death education as a fc rmal part of the curricuhmi, 
although I strongly siqpport it. 
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When Tn^edy Strikes 



tragedy strUoes, how will you respond? Mary Ann Sinkko- 
nen (1989), an dementary principal in Novaio, California, teed such 
a situation. She received word btfon school that one of ber stodeirts 
was seriously iU.Afler school ck)sed that day, she called the iti^^ 
home and was toM that the studem had died of *naturd cttnes* 
I hung up the phone , I began to make a list of what to do," Sinkkonen 
said. 

Faced with pulling together an organized response to such an inci- 
dent, Sinkkonen found few places to turn for help. She knew many 
other educators have faced similar situations, so she decided to share 
what she learned from her experience. What follows is a common- 
sense appruoch to dealing with tragedy adapted from Sinkkonen*s kleas 
plus some from the Marion County (Florida) Crisis Reqxmse Team 
Memorandum. 

Get accurate information from primary sources. When tragedy 
strikes, rumors become rampant. Head them off by getting specific 
information from family members or from someone cloae to (he fam- 
ily. In the incident cited ^lier about James, the sevmth-grader who 
died of an aneurysm, panic struck the community . Tbere were rvmors 
that he had a OHitagious encephalitis. Parents bombarded the school 
board widi phone calls insisting they close the schodl. The local health 
department had to answer hundreds of calls about contagious diseases. 
O " > one knew anything. 
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Akrt ifcr Itaching staff and provide Aem with accurme if^muh 
iim about death. Teachers need to be intbrmed as tcxmtipotu 
Ue. Ute a lelqybooe tree to notify bcuhy befoic arrivtl at acbool 
or place information in ttieir mailboxes and have a reaouice p6rac*n 
nearby to answer queslioa Iftinicpeniiifs,caUabfieffiKidiQ^D)eetiQg 
before teachers have to face nadents. FcilcM up after sc'^ ii with 
a short meeting for an updi^e and discussion of studems* k ictions 
to the tragedy. 

Call the district superintendent. The superinlendenr is likely to re- 
ceive calls nroin parents or board members and needs aocurate infor- 
mation in order to re^xmd. As L.^re information becomes available, 
provide an update. 

Develop a written response for telephone calls to the school. The 
school secretary or anyone else who answers the schod telephone 
shoukl have a written ^atement to read so that a consistent message 
is conveyed to all who call. 

Contact local agencies for grief counseling and educational materi- 
als. Some agencies that can help are MADD (Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving), Hospice, Compassionate Friends (an organization of par- 
ents whose children have died), or the local mental health organiza- 
tion. Some agencies have grief counselors who will volunteer to woik 
with students. 

Contact the district's special services personnel and request they 
be at school the first day after the tragedy occurs. Educators who 
have experierK:ed such tragedies emphasize that the first day is the 
worst, and they need all the support they can get. School psycholo- 
gists and school nurses should be available. Some school systems are 
developing crisis teams to go out to schools when tragedies occur. 

involve parents. Contact key parents in the PTA or who serve on 
school advisory committees and develop with them a statement diat 
they can read to other parents using a telephone tree. This can stave 
off the rumoi :mll as weU as provide information for parents so they 
discuss the tragedy tvith their children before they come to school. 
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Develop a letter to be sent to partnis and otkjr comnmnity mem- 
bei^ that is it^bnnative and reassuring. Some iidiook have ineelingi 
for parents or send oul nMtetiab to al^ 

tbey mi^ expect firom their chUdren and about ways of cofihg with 
the tragedy at home. 

Arrange for released time far stc^ who may want to visit the fmify 
or attend the funeral service. 

Allow students to attend the funeral service if they widi to do so. 
Students should be accompanied by their parents or other designated 
adult. Teachers should not accept this responsibility. 

Do something immediaiely far ^ family. Write a letter to the stu- 
dent's fomily from the staff. Arrange to have prqwred meals deliv- 
ered to tbc £unily . People warn to do somedting but often feel helpkss 
m these situations. Asking them to help through a concrete cdlective 
action helps in the healing prcxess. 

Have a policy in place far dealing hv/A the media. While die school 
has a responsibility to respond promptly to inquiries from ths media, 
it also has an obligation to protect the privsjy of smdentSv pareitts, 
and staff. I>esignate one person to handle media inquiries and estab- 
lish a location for their briefings. Make sure your information is ac- 
curate. If your school sysiem has a public information officer, let diat 
person deal with the nKdia. If a reporter q>pears at school, a staff 
member should accompany him or her at all times. Ask reporters to 
respect the sensitivity of those touched by the tragedy. Decline re- 
quests for students to be interviewed during school hours. Also, in- 
form staff members that they do not have to submit to being 
interviewed unless they choose to. 

Joseph Franson (1988) describes a tragic incident in his high school 
where one weekend a popular girl was murder^\! by her boyfriend, 
also a well-liked student. The media provided one of the thorniest 
problems during the entios process,** said Franson. He described how 
one youthful-looking TV reporter went into the girls' locker room 
^ td recorded students* conversations. When groups of grieving stu- 



dents were thown on die aix o'clock news that eveniag , he retlizoi 
belalecBy thit students* privacy mmt be protected. 

Ask rite librarian $ocolka boob de^ Maloe 
the books avaibbte to teachm for dissnxmi use, 
or so, let die sbideatt check out the books for penoul 
lisu of books sad resources are available. (See Reforcaoes» paitictt- 
lirty Wiss dtations.) 

Plan a school memorial. This can be a tree plsnting^ a m emor ia l 
bench, or scbolarshq> established in the studeofs nune. Fl^tm the 
schod flag at half staff is also sMmpriate. A schod me^ 
as a type of closure to a forma! period of mourning. 

No one iik» die diought of ptanni^g for tragedy, but it docs hap- 
pen when we least expect it. The ideas suggested above can serve 
as die basis for a strategy for tragedy. The sections diat foUow will 
develop sonx^ of these kieas more folly. 
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The Staff Pfecr Conference 



1 eachers and principak often hav^ close personal ties to dietr stu* 
dents. It is important to consider their emotional needs at the time 
of a student deatl. and to provide them an opportunity to talk through 
their own feelings before dealing with their studrats* reactions in the 
classroom. The principal or counselors might initiate the peer con* 
fercnce session, or a group of teachers might do it on their own. A 
professional grkf counselor might be invited to serve as a resource 
person during the session. 
The staff peer conference serves several purposes: 
1 . Staff can support each other in their grieving. Their responses 
to the tragedy will vary. Some may become very emotional; others 
will exhibit little outward emoti(Mi, but this does not mean they are 
any less affected by the tragedy. The death of a student arouses a 
complex set of emotions, which are expressed in a variety of ways. 

Sally Karioth, a professor at Florida State University, is a death 
counselor who has worked with many schools at tinges of tragedy. 
In her book. If You Want to Know You*n Dying, Ask (he Cleaning 
Lady (1985), she describes the common stages of grief but empha- 
sizes the stages go back and forth and may vary with individuals. The 
stages of grief are expressed in the following ways: 

• Shock and numbness. These feelings occur at the time of loss 
^ and may last a few days or a few months. 
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mcsitt liMfd commoDly are, 
believe k* 

• RMUzatkxi nd emotioKiil releue, ?enam HbA dw iapact of 
the km and m overwhelmiQg sadness envdkips them. Tdking 
ibottt die loss is vitt( js a fonn of emolioml idease. 

• DiaorganizatkHi and anxiety. Persons are in a stale of oonfb* 
sioo; fbryBtftdness is common. 

• Depression and iondiness. Persons fsel a km of sdf-wofth and 
need someone to listen to Aem. 

• Guih.PenKMK go through an *VGdy" phase trying to 
has haHDened. 

• Anger, fhistratioa, and resentnrent. Personf must be told that 
diese emotions are acceptrtile and must find expression fi>r die 
sake of the sufferer's mental health. 

• Reorganization and recovery. Life is not the same after a loss, 
but persons come to accept it and move on to norma) routines 
of living. 

In her classes Karioth often asks, "How long do you tfiink the griev- 
i'lg process lasU?* Most students say two to six weeks - maybe a 
couple of months. However, researchers have found die grieving pro- 
cess can last as long as one to three years, sometimes longer. The 
point is, a grieving staff and their students cannot be expect^ to 
bounce back the next day as if nothiug has happened. 

2. Suff can discuss how dtey can assist students by serving as rc4e 
models during the grieving process. Children learn by observing how 
significant adults in their lives handle grief, and diey come to under- 
stand that d)e strong emotions associated with grief are normal. 
Mourning does not have to be hidden. 

3. Stafl can work out a plan for presenting die news of die tragedy 
to students and share ideas on how to cope with students* reactions. 

^^-rief counselors recwnmcnd thac students to be told die news by dicir 
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teftcfaen is the claBsroom rather thin over the scbooTs public addmt 
lyilem. 

4. SttffcinreviiewhowchtkbeDof di£^^ 

to the newt at a death . OiMts^s coooepis of deadi wOl vary with 
age, as will their ways of reipn nr B ng to it. 

5. The staff shoofal tealizc that the om tfiii^ they caBBOC do ii plan 
a normal day. Iiisiiiii«aUatictopnlc»doodiioghappQaie^ 

should postpone major tests \M stntctuie the day, taking their cues 
from the students as to when to discuss the deiih mi what to do. 

The staff peer conference can be a very helpAil experience for 
making it through that first day. 
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Dealing with Death at Different Age Levels 



C^pinions differ as to exacdy wtm a child begins to &mffrdbeod 
the concept of death. One researcher {daces it ar about two to Aree 
years old. Others say lale three to four. As with most aspects of hu- 
man devdopment, it will vary among individuals. Whet is certain is 
that childrens* concepts of death change as they mature. Therefore, 
when discussing death, teachers must be cognizant of diildren*s de- 
velopmental level regarding concepts about death and vocabu'^^ry re- 
lated to death. Piaget*s cognitive developmental stages are helpful in 
this regard. 

At die preoperational stage (upproximately ages 2-6), children bcid 
animistic ideas attributing life to inanimate objects and believe death 
IS reversible. At this? stage children are egocentric and assume every- 
one sees the world as they do. At the concrete operational stage (ages 
7-11), chiidnsn see their world in tenns of rtdi objects and are con- 
cerned with the mechanical aspects of how things work. They under- 
stand that death is irreversible. At the formal operational stage (ages 
12 and up), students are capable of thinking logically and abstractly. 
They understand cause-and-effect relationships. 

f racher Suggestions for the Preoperational Stage 

When telling childreii at this stage about a death, you should speak 
^simply and truthftiliy about what has happened. For example, ''Jamie 
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WIS killed in a c«r acckknt last night. The doctors and nurses tried 
to help him, but they could not.** Also let the children know how you 
feel. am voy sad and my iedings are all mixed up right now. Each 
of you may have different kinds of feelings. I want you to tell me 
what you are thinking. I will try to answ^ what you ask.* Tell Aem 
crying is okay. Not crying is ckny. Tteling bad inside is okay. After 
a while, you will feel better.* 

By sharing your feelings of grief aad sadness, you are modeling 
a natural reqxmse to de^. Take your cues from the children, who 
in time will indicate what comfort they need and what infchtnation 
they can handle. 

Keep in mind that children at this devel<^miental stage do not ac- 
cept death as permanent. To them anything that is active is alive; a 
wind-up toy moves and therefore is alive. To them death is not for- 
ever. After all, the coyote on the ''Roadrunner" TV cartoon show gets 
flaOened and then jun^ right back up again. E.T. came back to life. 
They see death on television but sekkmi realize its finality. 

Children may appear to accept the news of a tragedy in a maUer 
of fact manner. After all, the missing one will be back. Expect ques- 
tions about the person's return. You may explain, *Ws body was badly 
hurt. The doctors could not fix it. It stopped working. He is dead.* 

Young children think big people are omnipotent. Do not tell them 
ha^f truths or use euphemisms about death in order to protect them. 
YJo not say the deceased child has gotic on a trip or moved. By the 
child's logic, big people can bnn^ them [>ack if they want to. 

Young children will likely have difficulty articulating their grief. 
This may be their first experience with death, and they cannot ex- 
press what they want to say. When tr^king to them, bend down to 
make eye contact Expect some unusual questicms, which may be askeu 
over and over again. Do txii laugh at their questions or consider them 
cute or dumb. The important thing when answering their questions 
IS to be truthful. 

O Here arc some questions one might hear from preschool children: 



W)k> deadod him? 

When will Sharoa come back? 

Can Divkl still eat dinner? ice cream? 

Do hofses die? What abom tigers? 

Be aware that young children often esqpress dieir feelings tlirough 
fantasy play. This is heaMiy and should not be discouraged. KarioCh 
teUs of a fnuiticcaU she received from a kindergarten teacher. After 
Jenny, a child in her class, had been murdered, the childien made 
a coffin out of their blocks and took turns lying in it. When Kariodi 
amved at the classroMn. she askeJ, ^Say , whafs going on hcicr (She 
already Imw.) A boy occupying the coffin at that moment looked 
up and asked, ''When is Jenny coming backT* Whirt seemed to the 
teacher like macabre behavior was actually normal play activity for 
these chiliren, and the questicm the boy asked was quite typical for 
this age '^vd. 

Cnildren at this age also make connections between death and oth* 
cr events in their life experience that seem unusual to adults. For ex- 
ampk, a six-year-dd's brother and sister were killed in a drunk driving 
accident. About a month later the pdice found the bov lying on the 
highway trying to be hit so he could be with his brother and slater. 
A child was told Mary died of a headache. She hears her mother say 
she has a headache and wonders whether she will die too. Or a child 
hears people say oki people die. From the child's perspective her daddy 
is old. Will he die soon? 

The examples above point up the need for explaining death in very 
concrete terms. "A very bad thing happened last niglii to John. He 
was hit by a car. His body stopped working and it won't work any- 
more. The body cannot move, walk, see. hear; none of the parts work 
any mo. He cannot eat or drink.'' Use words like "dead," **stopped 
working," Vorc out." Avoid euphemisms like *^ssed away." **left 
us," "gone on," or "went to sleep." Young children take such words 
literally, and to them they imply the person is taking a trip and will 
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Young chfld^ also indulge in a type of nu^icai thinkiiig. They 
believe that what they wi»h or say will actually happen. For exam- 
ple, they said sometfiing bad to a classmate or wished that person 
were dead, so they caused the death. They also may tihink that by 
wishing they can bring the dead person b^K to life. 

Teacher ^M^sgestkms for the Concrete OpmtkMial Stage 

By the age of %vcn or eight, children arc entering Piagefs con- 
crete stage and are beginning to understand that death is final and 
irreversible. Many wiD become fearnii when they realize this for the 
first time. They begin to wonder what happens after death, so be pie- 
pared for questions about their own death. They vr^^y see death as 
the Grim Reaper, soneone who ccmies to get you, or maybe some- 
thing you catch like a cold. On the other hand, children this age can 
readily con^)rehcnd death resulting from accidents, because they have 
been warned repeatedly in school and at home about the hazatds of 
crossing the street, swimming without supervision, and playing with 
guns. 

Teachers and classmates make up a child's sec«>nd family. When 
tragcoy happens, aJl are a part. The classroom provides a safe and 
caring setting where sharing gnef benefits the entire class. 

Atter sharing your om\ fetlmgs with the students, explain that the 
emotions they are feeling are okay. Crying (yes, even for boys and 
men), feeling bad, frightened, or angry is okay. There is no right 
or wrong way to express grief. Children will do what makes diem 
feel best. I>on*t make them assume a sadness they do not feel. You 
are giving students permission to talk about their feelings. Your model- 
mg gives their feelings validity. Some children may want to talk and 
ask questions about the tragic event; some may never mention it again. 
Some children may resolve their grief in a few days; others may take 
weeks or months. 

Be prepared for surprise ^ The child you expect to be the most vo- 
may be unusually quiet In a fourth-grade class the teacher was 
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discussing gun safety after a student had bcfVA accidemally shot by 
another student. Aboy in the class suddenly raised his hand and Muned 
out, *^y mother was killed by a guu"* The teadber was not aware 
that the boy's moiier had committed suicide when he was in the sec- 
ond grade. A little later this boy went into a rage, stabbing a teacher 
intern with his pencil. His pent-up rage had been se^ off by the dis- 
cussion of the shooting incident and gun safety. He had never been 
allowed to ieal with his grief. 

The above incident is an extreme case, but there is likely to be a 
lot of free-floating anger at the tiiiie of tragedy. Stud&nta might be 
more irritable, impatient, fly off the handle, or cry without provoca- 
tion. Psychologists say such emotions arista because studeiits fed 
powerless to prevent the tragedy. When students are in such moods, 
do not try to cheer them up. Acknowledge their anger. Say. •'You 
seem so angry. What haj^ned is scary for all of us.*^ Children are 
resilient; most wUl adjust to the loss over tin>e. 

Advise parents that they may see emotional swings in their chil- 
dren after a tragedy. Eating patterns may change. Lack of I4>petite 
i^ a common reaction, as is insonmia. Early childhood fears may resur- 
face, such as fear of die dark, fear of thunderstorms, fear of a loved 
one dying In Ta)la****nsce when two boys returning from a miniature 
golf game were kiUed by a drunk driver, the principal sent all par- 
ents a brochure titled, "Your Child * "d Grief,** which explained what 
to expect m their children's behavior .u discussed some elements 
of the grief process. 

You also may sec **survivor guilt' in students. They may blame 
themselves for things tfiat had nothing to do with the tragedy. For 
example, John is upset because he had been mean to Jerry just the 
day before the fata! accident, in such cases simply say, '^is is not 
your fault. Maybe what ycHi said was not nice, but you are not respon- 
sible for what haf^ned.** 

Avoid gening into religious beliefs about death and the afterlife. 
O ch concepts as "heaven," **sou],*' and **God's wilP are better left 
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to clergy to explain. However, the children wiU no doubt discuss Acse 
ideas among themselves. If the topic of religious bel»fs comes \xp, 
singly state that people have differetat beliefs and tell students to dis- 
cuss ii >¥ith their parents and clergy. 

Most death counselors agree that older children should be allowed 
to viaJit the ftineral home and attend the fureral service if tfi^ want 
to. This is a decision parents should make with their childm, and 
they should attend with them. The teacher might ex|riain what the 
students will see and how they should concbict themselves. Describe 
the flowers, the coffin, the paU bearers, and somctWng about the roles 
of the funeral director and clergy. Students this age are often curious 
about the details of internment, so a brief descripticm of the proce- 
dures would be appropriate. 

When a classm&te dies, let students do something. Have them 
wnte cards and notes to the bereaved family. Encourage them to keep 
a journal of their feelings and illustrate it with drawings <wr pic- 
tures. Do a Thanks for the Memories" boot of poems, letters, and 
drawings. One school has a menriorial garden where trees are planted 
in memory of students who die. These kinds of activities give stu- 
dents a tangible way to say good»>ye. If a student is killed by a drunk 
dnver or by a gun, organize 3 student letter-writing campaign to legis- 
lators demanding that they enact more stringent laws to curb such 
tragedies. Such an activity can be a powerful lesson in citizenship 
education. 

Reading books that deal with death can be excellent therapy. (See 
fastback 151 Bibliotherapy: The Right Book at the Right rime.) Leo 
Buscaglia's The Fall of Freddie the Lira/ (Holt, 1982) is a good one 
to read to grievmg smdents. A Taste of Blackberries by Doris B. Smith 
(Crowe)] Junior. 1973) is another good one. It is about Jamie, who 
dies of a bee sting. His best friend is confronted with the loss and 
feels guilty because somehow he should have saved Jamie, hanneloie 
Wass, professor al the University of Florida, has written several books 
death, which contain annotated lists of books and audiovisual 
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materials on the topic for both children and adukg (see Waaa dta* 
tioQs it the Rsfemioet). 

If a tfudeot sodr: ^ua out and wants tr^ talk, USTEN wkh your 
ears, eyed, and hean. You caiuKrtiM'<^#aideM 
the pain of a dassnuile*! death, but you can help them a 
help them to undent tbdr fedUofs and to realm lM 
Kida aie resilient. If they weit wd! ai^utted 
will be cday; and from the experieooe they will grow and torn. 



TeAcber Snggeatkm for the Formal OpmtloMi Stap 

By adolescence students in the formal opecatiom 8l«|e. They 
can diiidc logically and abstiacriy. They are devdopini a aeaie of 
morality. Their concepts about death tie mudi Ifloe Aoae of adidts. 
But adolescence is also a time of intense emotioaal cosflkta aa stn- 
dents try to &itablish their identity and independence and deal whh 
peer pressure. At this age a ciassmale's deadi can only exaoeriMe 
what is already a highly stressful stage of life. 

Moreover, the departmemalieed structure of secondary schools, 
where students change classes and teachers every hour, does not pro- 
vide the famSy^ atmosphere of the sdf-contained e l ement ar y daaa- 
room. It is more difficult to deal with the trauma of a student death 
in (he secondary school setting. This difficulty is c^Xured in the fol- 
lowing incident, which a schod counselcM* shared with the aodior. 

A popular eighth-grade boy had been killed while riding his bike 
home from 9chool. No i^ans were made on how tc cope with the tnige- 
dy the next day at school. One teacher talked quietly with her class, 
telling diem of her sadness. The math teacher's reaction was, *tist*s 
get to work; life must go on.** The language aru teacher cried the 
whole day, and the students in her classes either cried or sM morose- 
ly for 45 minutes. The nruith teacho* who said life must go on* 
chastized the teacher who cried all day for ^'getting the bds all upset .* 
p i this atmosphere of mixed signals, the students were the losers. 



AflAoancmg tiie mm of a tsiident dMh in Urn fint-period dasi 
or hor eroom dm it prefDrrisle to 
or hriagiQg itudeoli tofeto 
roon sflltiBg, teadim an mpond to 81^^ 
to ifadr emoliQwd needs. 

Preaeat the hcu of tbe tragedy m oocnpfelely m pottibte. Ifcom- 
pkie iiifonniiir Ji is aol yet avaiUUe, lell die stodM OmI yoo iviB 
give than an update as soon u you have ferther toforaiatioo. Akrt 
stud^Ma fiot to give credei»e to nm^. Tell them to fHiBf«gf aU 
sonfifneiits Hm begin with *I beard dial . . Whm iafonnatioo is 
lacidng. they must assume xiothiBg. 

Adolescents wiU react to die news in diflim^ After the mi- 
tial shock, students may exhibit eager, fear, and depresnoa. Emo- 
tional oudwiau are conmioo and are ""contagious'' at ^ age level. 
Aikm studems to talk about their feelings and to share dietf 
each other. 

Designate a (dace at school where students may go to express dieir 
grief. Students close to Ae deceased nay be too upset to goto dau. 
The school library could be closed and used as a place for students 
to go to cry, talk» or just sit. 

Have available a list of counselors, community agencies, and cri- 
sis hot lines to which students in need of personal counseling can be 
referred. 

A memorial service for the deceased student helps to bring about 
healing und closure of the grieving process. 
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When the Grieving student Ret^^ 



Sichooll 



I hid bec«M i diMnier fior IS-yctTH^ 
ter, a tetcher, had been ihot by her owb huaband, who mitlOQk her 
for an ifrtnider hi thdr bedicom lU 1^ hfhe 
week! foUawing this bizarre trafedy, Sekna cookl not oonoeaHalB. 
Her enK)lk» ranted ftoB i^aierii 10 ai^ 
alone. Fortunately for Seleika, ste had aomeone to turn la whea ihe 
needed to talk dbout her feeUnfa. It wa^; her Ea^iah Mdier. wlio 
18 alao a grirfoounador. She waa traineil in a program in Jackaoo- 
ville, Plonda, direded by Jeaaica Ourvilt. 

As diiMMT of a hoapioe in Jackaonvilfe, Cta^ 
from teachen asking for help with students who were not acyctating 
after the death of a fnnily member. Thia prompted her to develop 
a training program for teachers and counaeiort to help grieving am- 
dents. The lu-week trairang program, called 'Oiiklrai and Grief: 
Living with Loas,** is now uaed in many adioola natioawkie and haa 
won several awards. Grieving studenla meet with trained teachers tn- 
divklually and attend a group aesakm once a week. The student may 
ask for a pass to talk to the teacher when neoeaavy. Said Ourvitt, 
The main thing you are providing them with is an oudet." 

Like Selena, bereaved students r^uming to school will not bounce 
right back into the swing of diinga. Grief symptoms are not left at 
home; it takes time for grief to be reserved. 
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Tte grievi^i Mttdsai, on Mwaiq^ 
of gyytoM mtfng torn Jiwipto dT P bg Om iMk p m rnm to 
dtfMitiott QpiiodBi 10 piy c h oiOBMiic d i w rt ftW, Mtfy flipiU 
of the Ocria (Flacidi) itapioo hu coaiiaNl t lom M^tj/btpiiBki^ 
kal aad behivk>nd leqwuM fbuid m tMmnml 9Mnt$: 

Pliy$Mogtcal r0$poiim: 

• bcrpMod iMrt rale 

• lacf iMd adttDriia flow 

• HBgh Uood preMtie 

• OnHfic iipttot 

• Prriliigf of exhaustion 

• Roitleeeoeit 

e Achee end pttne 

• Hyperveadlatioii 

• SigiiiQg 

• HeftC^Acbee 

• Lack of coocentratioa 

• Lower retiatanoe to disease 

Behavioral responses: 

• Crymg episodes 

• Increased sensitivity 

• Temper tantfuxns 

• Clinging 

• Detachment, withdrawal, and indifference to evorts 

• Changes in eating patterns (overentiog, lack appetite) 

• Changes in sleq>ing patterns (insomnia, wake iq) often, sleep 
too long) 

• Chai^ in elimination patterns (bedwetting, constipation, di- 
arrhea) 

• Changes in sdiool performance (ftiling, dropping out, over- 
achieving) 

• Rcgressioo to earlier behaviors (thumhwicking, use erf ni^HUi^) 



• CumpMm, vteiiiilic acts 

• Alootol^ #m ataie 

coBMdor oa hdp by uam the techoiye of "ictiw Iton ii m * The 

^edunqjiie involves: 

1. ReBeotiflg,lhttit,iishif aqeeMioalohel^ 

moie ftiOy ivhii ttey M Ibeliei or m 

2. Beg^ www of the rtwterfi cojeiave ihuiinfiiri )tmL9i^ 
ctftheMMlwprtBcrvi h oirtBd,*WhtitoJ^ 

At his oofphive level doiMh is fewenBrie.) 

3. RespottHiif iaetmelyfiHi^lDeqyestiosaro^^ 
er dm svtfti^i iL 

4. Gtving an honest response thsft wiU incieese a dUlA wider- 
standini abont dosih without developiiv fears or fos^^ 
tasies. A dnkTi question dKM tiie 

get on her fiMoT* calls for a saii|hKforwvd answer: *Vo, the 
lid of the casket will be dosed and sealed. Dirt cannot get bi.* 

5. Provide emotional support. 

The fcdlowing dialogue illustrates the above technique. 

Child: I hale God. (Teacher doem^ show dwA or scMiMd for mak 

ing such a statement.) 
Teacher: When we lose someone we really love, we fed angry and 

think we hate someone. Are you feeling angry with Ood because 

your mother died in th^. car wreck? (Teacher uses reflective 

question.) 

Child: Yes. I am. I hate him for letting this happen. (Ihe cognitive 
level of the child comes ^trough here as he attempts to determine 
cause.) 



atarawWkiheaaferwiafoawqf. (Ttaektrmtwminailmtfy 
OriM: B« Myte ni be pualilnd fbr bdi« at CM. r7»e 

tmdetMHdbowyoifDditolllielM (Ikiimek^ 
<r /wwfcto m aHom l m fp nrt md has imrw9$d iht cMbft » 

"jtmrtinOT fhirtnrti HOT Thry nny iinir Hrtn wo 

^ .1 r'^^H^ TT'Tilt T-iiiT hmrn trriin f inm m%]^ fiji 

a cfatnKiv m a book who (Bes. Other Mite^ 

reaIf0diQ|i* A gvlictnniodio school diodq^ilkBfhfirbfo^ 

d (he had died suddenly of aa aoftk iDeiDr^^ 

laoghiQi widi her frknds is the school paildqg kt 

leachers came by and conftoMed her, saytiv, *Afeat yaa ashamed 

of yourself bughing when you just buried your broOer yesteidsy * 

The girl cried aU day st school and threaenied never to come back 

because ci the insensitive oomnicat of the teacher. 

Friends and classmates are often at a loss as to what to say to be- 
reaved students when diey return to school. In most cases the best 
advice you can give students is to say simply , Tm so sony" Caution 
them to avoid such ciich6s as *1 know how you feeT (to die grieviiig 
person, you cannot possibly know bow they feel) or It wiU all work 
out, you will soon be sble to forget*" (the grievinig perrai does not 
want to forget). Most bereaved persons report that it is the expres- 
sion of concern they remember, not the specific words. 
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Condurioo 



fy for tt^fedjT p!«tealBd in thtt 

for coBtklmtion whcB • itudcwt dMdi ooom. A loiioet tilpi^ wMt 
to cootkler an miervioe |xt)gnm on 
foUowuig topics: 

1. Teadwrt beocnmii aw&fe of their own atili^ 
The Lemiiig Deidi Fetf Sc^ (Lei^ 
ftil in tim ra|»d. ftoonsiatB(rfa26-ilemi|neitiooiiiif»l^ 
dividual to rank their fean and ooacerot and dm fitMpa dme for 
subaequeot diacusnon. 

2. Knowledge of student bereavement behavior. Many leaclwsdo 
not realize die range of behaviors that students exhibit when a rela- 
tive or classmate dies or how long die grieving pixwesa can go on. 
By becoming fanulinr widi ^hese behavion. leachers can better de- 
termine if professioQal help is needed. 

3. Knoiirfedge of children's active devdoproent with ftgaid to 
concepts about death. If teachers are to help the grieving child, diey 
need to understand diildrcn*s perceptions of death from preschool 
through adolescence. 

4. Knowledge of available resources. Many printed and ttidiovisual 
resources are available (see Refermces). Local resources inchide 
counselors trained in grief counseling, hospice staff, and grief sup- 
port groups. A local coll^ or university may olffor a course in deadi 
education. 
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toviJ cae, to ihe rody fo«d CM be iBiite IMP 
i finiGmf far tragedy. 
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